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Destination Lowell: A Story of 
Three Greek Families. 

This exhibit concentrates on the 
stories of three Greek families that 
came to Lowell at different time peri¬ 
ods. Their recollections reveal, in a 
general fashion, the standard expe¬ 
riences of most Greek immigrants at 
that time. We hope these model 
families’ exciting adventures told 
here vividly recreate the story of 
Greek immigration to Lowell through 
a personal viewpoint. 


nPOOPIZMOS: AoodeXX 

O EXXrivucog Xaog <J)orrr)aE xov Koapo pe yvwor], 0pT]OKEia, jtoX,mapo, kui 
6r|poKpaxia, Oi 16101 amoi EXAryvEg 01 jrpoywvoi pag 01 pExavacrxEg anv 
TioXt] amt] tod AoodeXX, E<|)Epav pat,i xoDg pux £wt] tt|v ojioux Eivai 
ajt(Xf)Ext]xo va xoviaoopE, v(x BaDpaooDpE, icai va xipt]aoDpE. H uixopia 
xt]g jioXt]g p<xg 6 ev 0 a pjtopooaE va ypa^rtei 6ixwg xig Jipoo<|)op£g xwv 
EXXr)v<xrv. Mecko axm]g xt]g £K 0 Eaig Eoxopaxm va evwBodpe yia va 
xiptjcaopE xoDg npoiiaroioDdEg pag jiod pot] 0 r|oav va ypatpODv xr|v 
UTtopia xod AoodeXX. 
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Cultural Background 

Lowell is the prime example of an American city where Greek culture yet 
thrives. In addition to the four Greek religious communities in Lowell, several Greek 
organizations exist as well. The Ahepa has been active for over sixty years. The 
first convention for the Sons of Pericles fraternity was held in Lowell in 1927, with 
14 chapters participating. The Sons of Pericles, Daughters of Penelope, and Maids 
of Athena have had functioning chapters for most of the century. Youth organiza¬ 
tions such as the GOYA (Greek Orthodox Youth of America) and YAL (Young 
Adult League) are also quite vibrant in the city. 

During the early 1900s, the Greeks would assemble with their countrymen in 
coffee houses, a tradition brought from the “old country.” There are only two 
coffee houses left, one of which is the Demosthenes Club on Dutton Street. 
However, the Greeks continue to assemble. The coffee houses have been replaced 
by organizations and clubs which sponsor various programs. In the Lowell area, 
these include organizations from Macedonia, Arcadia, Patra (Helia), Laconia, and 
Messinia. 

Just a few years ago, in another effort to preserve their culture, Holy Trinity 
Church built a Hellenic Cultural Center. The center offers patrons a chance to 
sample the delicacies of Greek cuisine and revel in the sounds of Greek music. 

Each year on March 25, Lowell’s Greek community celebrates Greek Inde¬ 
pendence Day. For the Greek Orthodox, it is a time for a double celebration. In 
religious doctrine, it is the day when the Angel Gabriel appeared to the Virgin Mary 
and announced to her that she would bear the Son of God. It is also a patriotic 
holiday in honor of the many who fought courageously for independence. Such 
heroes as Bouboulina, Paleon Patros Germanos, Kolokotronis, Theodore Karaiskis, 
Athanizasis Diakos, and many more are remembered for their sacrifices. The Hel¬ 
lenic American students present an annual program for the community. Festivities 
also include a religious service followed by a parade to the two Greek monuments 
on Broadway Street and O’Connell Parkway. The procession of people, many of 
whom dress in their native Greek costumes, then continues on to City Hall for a 
proclamation of the day and the raising of the Greek flag. 

Lowell is always aroar with some type of activity sponsored by the Greek 
community. Hellenic culture is celebrated vigorously in this city which, at one time, 
boasted a larger Greek population than anywhere in the world except Athens. 

ZHTO H ELLAS! (Long Live Greece!) 



The Skandalis and Vlahakis Families 

Arthur Skandalis was the son of George and Panagiota Sigalos Skandalis. 
After arriving in New York, George Skandalis travelled to Lowell where his first 
job was in the cotton mill at $2.50 a week. Panagiota also moved to Lowell from 
New York to work in the cotton mills. In 1907 the two married and moved to 
their first home on Moody Street, an area populated mostly by Greeks. They 
attended Holy Trinity Church and participated in their traditions and customs 
through cooking Greek foods, visiting with neighbors, and, for the men only, 
going to the coffee house in the evening after a grueling day at work in the mill. 
Arthur George Skandalis was bom in 1911, Panagiota’s third attempt after two 
miscarriages. After his birth the family moved to Jefferson Street, a Greek part 
of the Acre neighborhood. 

Arthur can vividly remember the tension between Greeks, the French and 
Irish. He recalls one instance when he went to St. Patrick’s School with his 
friends to throw rocks and “holler” at the Irish children as they left school. He 
can remember happier childhood memories as well, like coming home from school 
each day and smelling the aromas of each family’s meal as he made his way 
through the halls of their tenement building. Because the Skandalis family was 
poor, they did not own an oven. Panagiota had to make her meals in a casserole 
dish and take them to the local bakery to be cooked in their oven for a small fee. 

Arthur also remembers the long blue dress which he, as a student at the 
Greek school, had to wear each day. He remembers how, on muggy summer 
evenings, he and his friends would pull their beds outside to the alley and sleep 
there all night long. 

Along with the happy memories, he recalls the hardship of the Great De¬ 
pression. Families supported by mill workers suffered the most and his was badly 
affected. Once, when his father was paid a $20 debt owed him, the family was 
so overwhelmed they celebrated with a full-course meal. 

The Skandalis family always placed a high value on education. For this 
reason, Arthur was one of the first teenagers in his community to go to college. 
He went to Salem State College and later, to Boston University, where he earned 
a Bachelor of Science and Master’s degree in Education. His father and mother, 
who passed away in 1940 and 1957 respectively, were quite proud of his achieve¬ 
ments. It was through Arthur’s work in education that he met his wife, Photine. 


Photine Vlahakis Skandalis was the oldest of five children. Her father John 
Vlahakis, came to this country in 1898 when he was 21. As an eldest son, John 



was not bound to the lengthy military service required of other young men in 
Greece. He elected to come to America because he heard there were many job 
opportunities. John went through difficult times. Upon arrival, he exchanged his 
Greek currency for American money and found he had a grand total of fifteen cents! 

, He was so destitute that he found an old wooden cart and sold bananas and 
chestnuts to people on the street outside the local movie theatre. 

Vasiliki Angelakis, Photine’s mother, immigrated in 1911, living first in Lynn, 
Massachusetts, at the age of 17. Her brothers, who were already here, aided her 
with the arrangements for her trip to the U.S. She was able to find a job in a Lynn 
shoe store. 

At about the same time John and Vasiliki came to Lowell and got jobs in the 
cotton mills. Following their marriage in 1916, they moved to a farm in Dracut that 



Mrs. Vlahakis, right, with her children and neighbors on the family farm in Dracut 



















John was able to buy, realizing there was little money to be made working in the 
mills. The farm, which included 11 acres of land and two houses, cost him 
$1,100. There, they had five children; Photine, Nick, Kiki, Barney, and Louis. 
Also living on the farm were John’s two brothers and a sister, whom he helped 
in immigrating to the U.S. 

When the children were very young, the Lowell and Dracut area were 
ravaged by flu. Sick with the flu herself, Vasiliki was unable to nurse her babies, 
so they purchased their first milch cow. Worldwide, over 50,000 people died 
during the flu epidemic. 

Vasiliki could not speak English and consequently, Nick and Photine went to 
school without knowing the language. The rest of the children learned from lis¬ 
tening to the neighbors; the Neofotistos, Karagianis, and Koutrubus families. 
Photine’s younger brother Louis remembers the prejudice endured by the Greeks. 
He said they had to go to work in groups to protect themselves from the men 
who would wait behind corners to accost them. 

The Vlahakises survived the Great Depression comfortably because they 
owned their land and were able to sell their products. Mill workers, on the other 
hand, often went hungry. 

A typical day for the Vlahakis children started with hours of working on the 
farm before leaving for school. After work, John would stop at the coffee house, 
go home to eat dinner, and return to the coffee house for an hour or two each 
evening to socialize while Vasiliki took care of the children. Each section of 
Greece always had its own coffee house. So, too, did the Greek neighborhoods 
of Lowell. John would go to the Spartan coffee house because he came from 
Sparta, Greece. Another popular past-time was to attend the theatres, such as 
the Strand, Capitol, and Crown; admission was about twelve cents. 

John Vlahakis died in 1965. Nine years later, Vasiliki also passed away. 
Arthur and Photine Skandalis still live in the Lowell area and remain true to the 
Greek religion, customs, and traditions. 


The Karellas Family 

His name was James Karellas. He was born in Levidi, Tripolis in Arcadia, Greece 
in 1886. His youth was harsh and difficult. As a result, he decided to join the 
multitudes heading for this strange land of hope and promise—America. 

It was 1904 when he arrived in New York after a thirty one day voyage. 
The famous statue that had greeted millions now greeted James, and he waved 
back. As he disembarked, he was happy, proud, ...alone! 

He knew no one in New York; spoke no English, had no money. He began 



to be afraid. Would this land of 
opportunity offer him a future? 

He didn’t have to wait long for an 
answer. For a year, he worked as 
a candy maker, for which he 
earned $60 a year. He later 
migrated to Lynn where he met 
his good friend from his village in 
Greece, Apostolos Demos. James 
worked in a leather factory for a 
few months. Dissatisfied with his 
life in Lynn, in 1907, he wrote to 
his uncle in Lowell to see if he 
could live with him. 

Mr. Argyropoulos, James’ 
uncle, welcomed him to his home 
and to work in his general store at 
414 Market Street. James worked 
closely with his uncle in managing 
the business. In 1914 the store 
was moved to a nearby location, a 
nine-tenement three story building 
at 424 Market Street. The store 
was on the ground floor and was 
next to the Parthenon Restau¬ 
rant, where Prince Paul of Greece 

Once dined, James was enjoying his Mr Karellas outside his store on Market Street in Lowel I 
new life. He wanted to share his advantages by extending the same opportunity 
to his family back in Greece. Upon joining his brother James, in Lowell, William 
Karellas worked, married, and had a family of three children. Unfortunately, William 
was struck with the influenza virus along with thousands throughout the world in 
1918. He died, leaving behind his wife and three children. James continued on, 
however, and without an education, ran the general store successfully for several 
years. 



His name was Andreas Stratygakis. He came to Lowell in 1895 where he 
owned and operated one of the first Greek bakeries in the city. Later on, he would 
bring his family to Lowell. One of his daughters, Demetra, was born in 1894. In 






1915, the daughter of that “Old Greek Baker” would many a general store manager 
named James Karellas. 

By 1923, James and Demetra lived with their four children, Christine, Martha, 
James, and Andrew, in a home on West Bowers Street. Demetra worked in the 
Pilling’s Shoe Company on Broadway Street. James ran the store. At this time, 
there was a tremendous influx of Greek immigrants. The general store became a 
central place where they would assemble, talk, laugh, and reminisce. 

With little formal schooling, James was able to teach himself to read and write 
in English. A relative had given him a Greek-English dictionary which he studied vig¬ 
orously until he understood the basics of the English language. Soon he was able to 
act as a translator for many of the Greek immigrants. The general store, which his 
uncle had given to him, also served as a sub-post office. Much of the mail addressed 
to local families was delivered by him. In addition, he translated many letters and 
corresponded with parties concerning the dealings of the Greek people in Lowell. 

The Great Depression was a time of frustration and despair for many. James 
helped families by offering them credit in his store. While many things weren’t that 
expensive (spools of thread, notebooks, and pencils, cost only pennies) money was 
vey scarce. Many Greeks living on Jefferson and Lewis Streets in the Acre had 
little access to sanitary facilities. James ran “shower stalls” for the public on Lewis 
Street on Fridays and Saturdays. There, people could bathe for five cents. 

James became an American citizen in 1928. In 1929, Demetra died in child¬ 
birth. James was left with five children. His mother-in-law, Stamata Stratygakis 
lived with the family to raise and take care of the family until her death in 1943. 

In 1935 there was another dramatic change. The Housing Authority took the 
general store by eminent domain. James then opened a variety store at 198 Broad¬ 
way Street, where it remained until the 1970s. 

Throughout the years, James remained active in supporting the Greek commu¬ 
nity. He participated in Holy Trinity Church which he had helped to establish. His 
daughter, Christine attended the Hellenic American Parochial School on Worthen 
Street where she learned to foster the Greek language, culture, ideals, and religion in 
her own family. 

For James, as for many Greeks, early Lowell, bursting forth with greatness 
during the Industrial Revolution, offered opportunity to anyone brave and daring 
enough to take the initiative. 


The Stelos/Styl<>8 Family 

Melia Sarantopoulos was born on March 20, 1896, in a small town near Mega- 


lopolis, Greece, now called Anthohori. She was raised in the remote village and 
tended to the flocks that her family herded for food and support. When she was 
fifteen, Melia was invited to come to Lowell by her uncle who had arrived here 
sometime earlier. She arrived in the New World in 1912. Her journey on the boat, 
the Martha Washington , lasted sixteen days. When she finally arrived in New York, 
she took a ferry to Boston and then a train to Lowell. 

Melia was in Lowell for only a week when she began training for a job in the 
Boott Mills. She tells of receiving only $1.00 a week during her training. She spent 
most of her working life in the Boott Mills, where she worked primarily as a spinner. 
Three years after she began to work there, she met her first husband, who died 
only two years later from the influenza virus. She married a second time to Louis 
Stylos. Louis, bom in 1888, in Macedonia, Greece, had come to Lowell to work for 
the Boston and Maine Railroad. Melia and Louis had five children: Socrates, 
Charles, Peter, Georgia, and Harry. 


Giannoula Panagopoulos was born in 1922 in Vianeika, Megalopolis, Greece. Her 
mother died when she was only a year old and she was raised by her grandparents. 
She attended the village school until the fourth grade. At the age of nine, she 
travelled away from her hometown to Amaliada, Greece, where she worked as a 
housekeeper for two years. She later moved to Kalamata, Greece, close to Yia- 
neika, where she kept house for the Zouzaneas family until 1951. In that year, she 
immigrated to America. 

Giannoula arrived in New York on March 18, 1951, after travelling for seven¬ 
teen days on the Nea Ellas . Her uncle was there to greet her and bring her to 
Lowell. Panagiotis and Demetroula Stavropoulos, her uncle and aunt, loaned 
Giannoula $220 for her trip. Upon arriving in Lowell she was hired by the Lowell 
Union Form at 75 cents an hour. Giannoula experienced some difficulty living with 
her uncle and aunt at 28 Marion Street, so she moved to the local YWCA where 
she stayed for several months. 

Giannoula was introduced to Socrates Stelos, who had served in World War II 
and worked for the Boston Navy Yard. They became engaged, and, on February 
24, 1952, were married. They lived at 98 Willie Street for a time before moving to 
Adams Street. In 1959, they purchased a home on Willie Street, which is where 
they stayed until 1987. 

In 1958, after having two children, Giannoula worked as a dressmaker at the 
Lark Dress Company of Lowell. She encouraged the Greek culture and language in 







her home. Her children attended the Hellenic American school for a while, and the 
family has always been active in the religious arena. Socrates was a member of Holy 
Trinity’s Board of Directors. Giannoula belonged to the Philoptohos, the ladies’ 
society. Their children, Leonidas and Costas, were altar boys and were involved 
with youth activities. 

The stories of Melia Sarantopoulos Stylos, an early Greek immigrant to Lowell, 
and her daughter-in-law Giannoula, a later immigrant, are representative of the expe¬ 
riences of thousands of Greek families to live in Lowell. They are stories of struggle 
and perserverence; of strong people who established deep roots in the industrial 
city of Lowell. 


About the Exhibitors 

The three students who produced this exhibit are seniors at Dracut High 
School. Their cultural and ethnic upbringing has always been a moving force in their 
lives. In an effort to give back to the Greek community, they present this exhibit 
honoring their ancestors who took the initiative to come to this land of hope and 
freedom. 

Nick Dickinson, active in student government, participates in theatre and per¬ 
forming arts. His special interest is writing. 

Anne Kornilakis is on the school newspaper staff, and is active in Student 
Council. As a member of the Transfiguration Church, she is Vice President of her 
church’s GOYA, and teaches a Sunday school class. 

Costas Panagopoulos was the President of the Massachusetts Association of 
Student Councils. He also teaches a Sunday school class at Holy Trinity Church. 
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The Patrick J. Mogan Cultural Center 


The mission of the Patrick J. Mogan Cultural Center is to "tell the human story found in 
the history of the United States as an industrial nation, especially by concentrating on the lives of 
the working people of Lowell, Massachusetts." 

The Center, which opened in 1989, is named in honor of Lowell’s retired Superintendent 
of Schools who developed the concept of an urban park focused on Lowell’s unique heritage. 

This former boarding house which housed Boott Mills employees from about 1837 was 
rehabilitated by the Lowell Historic Preservation Commission, an agency of the U.S. Department 
of the Interior. It is an appropriate setting for the Lowell National Historical Park's interpretive 
exhibit on the theme of the Working People: Mill Girls, Immigrants, and Labor. The Center also 
houses the University of Lowell Center for Lowell History and the University's Downtown 
Center tor Continuing Education which otters year-round classes. A wide variety of cultural 
programs are also offered throughout the year at the Center. 

Temporary Exhibits 

Any organization, group, or individual who is interested in developing a Temporary 
Exihibit at the Patrick J. Mogan Cultural Center should contact the Lowell Historic Preservation 
Commission, 222 Merrimack Street, Suite 310, Lowell, MA 01852, (508) 458-7653. 


